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When the substance of this paper, and of one which is to follow it, 
was presented to a company of college teachers, I called it (stealing 
at once from Tennyson and Horace Walpole) "Confessions of a 
Second-Rate Sensitive Professor, or, Historic Doubts concerning the 
Character of College English." And, though the present form of 
the discussion is not autobiographical in the fashion which seemed 
appropriate for personal talk, it must be understood to be based on 
various doubts and qualms which have risen increasingly in my 
mind during some fifteen years' teaching of undergraduates. 

Most of my suspicions have to do with matters characteristic of 
the remarkable development of English as a separate study, dis- 
tinct from other academic subjects and administered in a separate 
department. These may be summed up in two words: the 
elaboration and the isolation of "English." The term now covers 
an extraordinary number of things: the history of the language, 
of English literature, of American literature, composition in various 
forms, and — very commonly — public speaking, interpretive reading, 
and journalism. No one who offers to teach English knows what 
he will be asked to teach; no one who is told to accumulate a 
certain number of "hours" or "credits" in English knows what they 
will include. In the meantime the other literary departments go 
on developing their courses, though not quite so rapidly; and the 
undergraduate who wishes to "specialize" in either the classics, 
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German, French, or English has enough work assigned him in his 
chosen department to fill all the time which his college rules will 
allow to one subject. If this subject be a foreign literature, he 
will probably be required, like all other students, to take some 
English courses; if it be English he is not so fortunate — he may 
miss his Latin, French, or German, perhaps all three. 

Now the danger of making English one's "major" is one which 
few teachers of the subject can have failed to realize. In the 
first place, as we have seen, the term is so vague that no educational 
unity is assured. Where a certain number of units must accumulate 
in the principal field of study, if these are made up of a course in 
English literature, one in American literature, one in narrative 
composition, one in the history of the language, and one in elocution 
(and such combinations are by no means unknown to experience), 
it is obvious that the fulfilment of the given number of units in 
"English" wholly lacks the significance which attaches to those 
in other departments. Even sociology means something, by com- 
parison. In the second place, unless English philology is meant 
by "English" — as is practically never the case with undergraduates 
— the subject lacks a certain quality of resistance which is found 
in the pursuit of a foreign language, mathematics, or the more 
exact natural sciences. What teacher of English, if himself 
really educated, has not envied, now and then, his colleagues 
engaged in these other fields, because they have always to deal 
with a body of knowledge of a substantial and continuous char- 
acter, such as offers this wholesome resistance to the student's 
mind? 

Another difficulty affects not only the student disposed to 
"specialize" in English, but also the one pursuing it as an incidental 
subject. This general student we may perhaps assume is obtaining 
his real intellectual exercise from some severer discipline, and 
comes to the English department only for that gentler element 
of literary culture which is still vaguely supposed to be the property 
of an educated man. What does he find ? In the first place, he 
finds that the department of English professes little or no knowl- 
edge of literature outside that of England and America. He is 
advised to register in an outline or "survey" course in English 
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literature, described as proceeding from Beowulf to Kipling, or 
perhaps only from Chaucer to Stevenson. This finished, he very 
possibly takes no other literary courses, or, it may be, elects one 
in American authors, and another in Shakespeare or Victorian 
poets. When he is graduated he may feel that he has some 
acquaintance with the writers of his own race, but it is quite likely 
that of Homer and Sophocles, Vergil and Dante, Racine, Goethe, 
Balzac, and Tolstoi he knows no more than when he entered college 
— that is, no more than is implied by the traditional culture of his 
family or neighborhood. In case he had made a good start in one 
or two foreign languages in the high school, he may have developed 
a good reading knowledge of them, and been introduced to the 
literature they represent through certain advanced courses offered by 
the appropriate departments. But we all know that students of 
whom this is true are very few, and are not increasing in number. 
There was a time, again, when the student's more general acquaint- 
ance with important books was furthered largely by voluntary 
private reading and discussions in college societies; but it seems now 
to be the universal judgment that our undergraduates lack either 
time, or inclination, or both, to read anything not prescribed for a 
particular course of study, and that the old-time "literary" societies 
are devoting themselves, for the most part, either to debating cur- 
rent politics or the cultivation of the short story. 

In certain colleges and universities some provision has been made 
for just the want I have been discussing. One experiment is to 
establish a new department, called "comparative literature," 
which attempts to reunite some of the dispersed rays of light which 
the prismatic system of departments has isolated for the sake of the 
advancement of learning. No one can doubt, I think, the encour- 
aging significance of this undertaking; it has thus far, however, 
appeared chiefly in two extreme forms, one of them being character- 
ized by a group of courses of very advanced nature, not to be 
undertaken by the ordinary undergraduate, the other by danger- 
ously inclusive and popular courses, suggestive of women's clubs 
rather than of academic discipline, on World-Masterpieces and 
similar themes. In other cases the department of classics offers 
courses on Greek epic and tragedy in translation, and the Romance 
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department on Dante in English; and by this means real needs are 
well supplied. But in the majority of colleges, I believe, the duty 
of introducing the student to general literature, as distinguished 
from English literature, resides in the department of English if 
anywhere, and this department, for very natural reasons, hesitates 
to take it up. This hesitation, I think, we shall have to overcome. 
And I shall add that, even in the institutions where there is offered 
by other literary departments a fair number of courses open to the 
general student, which he might, with unlimited time at his dis- 
posal, make use of, the department of English may well consider 
how far it ought to invite him into courses in Restoration literature, 
American poetry, the modern novel, and the like (not to mention 
the Short Story from the Book of Ruth to O. Henry, and Oratory 
from Empedocles to Bryan), when he must choose between such 
electives as these and the study of Homer, Goethe, and Dante. 

By way of doubts and queries I believe I have come to approach 
something in the way of constructive suggestion. But before pro- 
ceeding more definitely to that end, let me pause to ask on what 
grounds special courses in literature may claim a place in college 
curricula, equal in dignity and in educational value with older and 
more "solid " subjects. Some would view them, so to say, as extra- 
curricular — not so much a part of academic studies as an incidental 
and desirable contribution to personality, like the advice given to 
young lady students by the Dean of Women. And perhaps all of 
us talk, at times, as if our main function were to develop and increase 
the love of good literature. But I take it that this is true only in 
the sense that it is the function of every teacher to be a builder 
of character, and the function of every post-office clerk to promote 
patriotism. In other words, it may be quite true that the by- 
product is in the end more important than the product, but that 
is no reason for confusing them. We do not choose texts in Eng- 
lish because they awaken the affections, nor give good marks 
because evidence of affection has been displayed. For myself, I 
tell my students that it is no official concern of mine whether 
they like what I ask them to read or not, and that they have no 
reason to feel either guilty or triumphant if they do not like it. 1 

1 Personally — perhaps I ought to add in self-defense — I am by no means indifferent 
here. 
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The fact is we have lost some ground, since English became an 
important subject, through the spread of the notion that we are 
primarily professors of appreciation, and that university credit is 
attached to the reading and liking of a good novel or play. 

What, then, are the reasonable bases of college credit in litera- 
ture ? In the first place, there is the philological basis — linguistic 
and textual matters, calling for definite and vigorous intellectual 
activity. For undergraduates this is largely excluded, though there 
are admirable opportunities even here (a good course in Chaucer, 
for instance). In the second place, there is the historical basis: 
literature is a record of racial evolution, wrapped up with the other 
social and anthropological aspects of particular ages and groups. 
In the third place, there is the critical or philosophical basis: litera- 
ture is an art whose forms have permanent value and significance, 
like those of other arts, which the human intelligence seeks to under- 
stand, compare, and value. These aspects are a proper part of 
collegiate study, like other historical, social, and philosophical 
studies, and to the advanced or specializing student can and should 
be made clear. By the merely general student they may perhaps 
better be apprehended unconsciously. 

This brings us, I think, to one natural method of meeting the 
evils we have seen to be involved in treating English as a subject- 
by-itself. According as the interests of teacher or student, or the 
significant elements of a division of literature, are primarily his- 
torical or philosophical, social or critical, the study may be thor- 
oughly correlated with either one group of subjects or the other. 
The pursuit of Elizabethan literature may then involve either the 
study of English and Italian history in the sixteenth century, or 
the study of the theory of tragedy, in which Aristotle and Hegel 
come to interpret Shakespeare. I am, of course, not implying 
that all this is not done at present, nor am I urging that English 
courses should be rearranged in mutually exclusive groups, accord- 
ing to such a division as I have suggested. My purpose is rather to 
urge that we do more to emphasize — consciously and explicitly — 
the relations of English studies with other studies, for the sake of 
developing their robustness. The aim will be to make it impossible 
that any student shall suppose he has mastered the subject-matter 
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of a literary course merely by virtue of reading an approved list 
of books, giving evidence that he remembers something of their 
contents, and writing some observations on the nature of their 
authors' personality or the peculiarities of their style. Suppose 
it be Ruskin (whom I choose because I have never taught him, 
and shall therefore not be tempted into recommending some habit 
of my own). It is not, I take it, a solid basis for college credit 
to read three or four of his books, to learn that he lived in the Lake 
country, loved unhappily, lectured to working-men, and became 
insane, and to write a paper on his powers of description. No 
harm in all this; but it does not stand for the sort of muscle-making 
exertion that will lead the English student to stand up, self-respect- 
ing, by the side of his fellow who is digging into Greek or logic. If 
it were a graduate course, we know what would happen : there would 
be sources to hunt for passages where Herr Gucker had accused 
Ruskin of unoriginality, or a variorum text to make, or final 
clauses to scan as a proof of contributions to prose rhythm. What 
may correspond with this, for the undergraduate? Social and 
economic facts of Victorian England; aesthetic philosophy, where 
Ruskin and other thinkers agree or clash; art history of Middle 
Ages or Renaissance — whatever will be compatible with purely 
literary appreciation, and at the same time show the undergraduate 
that he must grapple with subjects of thought. More than this, 
that to grapple with them soundly he must cross the boundaries 
of the department of English and the corresponding water-tight 
partitions which he is prone to set up in his mind. I am afraid that 
this sort of breaking over the boundaries was better done, on the 
whole, in the days before we Professors of English existed — when 
the college students got their academic instruction in English from 
the catholic personality of the old-time professor of Greek, or 
philosophy, or Christian Evidences, or Allerleiwissenschaft. (How 
he could quote, that old professor! I wish I knew my Pope or 
Milton as well as he.) 

The real student of English will discover not only that he must 
explore other subjects than literature, in order to know his literature, 
but that he must explore other literatures than English in order 
to know his English. Now, someone observes, you are surely for- 
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getting the difference between a graduate student and an under- 
graduate. I answer, I am thinking solely of the undergraduate, 
and not even of the undergraduate who proposes to be a scholar, 
but of the general student. I am not thinking of literary studies 
designed to produce either authors or teachers of literature, but 
of those which will accomplish general culture and develop mental 
qualities analogous to those trained by — manual training, not to 
speak of loftier matters. Did you ever ask a student of wood- 
working whether he might not secure better results with pine wood, 
or with ten-penny nails, and get the reply: "No, we haven't had 
ten-penny nails"? If not, have you ever asked a student of 
English to distinguish Marlowe's Mephistopheles from Goethe's, 
and been told: "I haven't had German"? The point is, of 
course, that the qualities of which I have been speaking (not 
to mention general intelligence) cannot be obtained through the 
study of English literature by itself — Bacon or Lamb without 
Montaigne, Shakespeare without Sophocles or Racine, Milton 
without Homer or Dante. 

What can we do about it ? In the first place, insist, as God gives 
us breath and opportunity, on the previous and the continued 
study of an ancient and a modern foreign language, on the part of 
whoever proposes to become a serious student of college English, 
and so seek to dissipate the notion that this subject is particularly 
appropriate for emphasis by those who had little or no language 
study in the schools. "Three units of Latin must be presented if 
the student wishes to pursue that subject in the university" — so 
read a good many catalogues. Why not also, " or if he wishes to 
pursue English in the university"? This is to stretch a point, 1 
perhaps, but there is no such stretching involved in the insistence 
on a reading knowledge of another tongue, or on the serious effort 
to obtain it, as the indispensable accompaniment of English studies 
of really collegiate grade. Even if the reading knowledge be 
never attained, the increasing acquaintance with the nature of 

1 But that the suggestion is not without basis in reason, let the curious reader 
see proved in an article on "English and the Latin Question," by Professor S. P. 
Sherman, in School and Home Education for April, 191 2, and further in one on 
"Ancient and Modern Letters," by Professor Lane Cooper, in the South Atlantic 
Quarterly for July, 191 2. 
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speech, of the logos, will do much to add quality to any study con- 
cerned with speech. 

But this of course does not solve our problem; for at best the 
student of average powers will lack the knowledge of three or four 
languages in which books of prime importance have been written. 
Here the department of English, as has been suggested earlier, must 
assume some responsibility. I think we may as well be more frank 
about it than we have commonly been, and admit that, if the stu- 
dent is ever to get the literature he needs, it must be through the 
medium of translation. The academic world is afraid of this, 
because of the compromise with ignorance which it implies, and the 
suggestion of dilettante methods. No doubt there are real dangers ; 
but they are to be risked as one will risk traveling with a guide 
in a land where one is ignorant of the language. Certainly, after 
what has been said of the need of a certain substantial quality of 
resistance in literary studies, I shall not be suspected of hospitality 
to "soft snaps" in the curriculum. It is the very circumstance 
that such courses in translation have been viewed as extraordinary 
— pleasant incidental opportunities for culture — that they have 
tended to a degradation consistent with their supposed aims. 
Once admit translated literature as a normal and solid portion of 
the study of a particular period, literary form, or body of thought, 
and it will be perceived that there is no less substantial opportunity 
for collegiate work here than in the study of corresponding works 
originally written in English. This I know, for I have tried it. 

Whether the student's acquaintance with general literature is 
being pursued through a knowledge of foreign languages or through 
translation, the several departments concerned with literature can 
co-operate to give him what he needs, more intelligently than they 
commonly do. Here the departmental system is again open to 
suspicion. Based on differences of training determined for the 
teaching of particular languages, it fortifies the unnatural divisions 
between literatures. If a professor of Greek is an authority on 
tragedy, or a professor of German on poetics, or a professor of 
French on criticism, why should this special knowledge be availed of 
only by those pursuing courses intended distinctively for students 
versed in Greek, in French, or in German? and why should the 
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English department duplicate their offerings, perhaps without their 
ability ? A little study of this problem will reveal many opportuni- 
ties for co-operation. By offering courses in a foreign literature 
in the interest of those not knowing its language (like some that 
I know, on Homer, Dante, and Ibsen), by organizing composite 
courses conducted co-operatively, and certainly by agreeing upon 
the advice to be given literary students as to courses suited for con- 
current study, the various literary departments can do far more 
for their common subject than by independent action. One result 
would be a considerable reduction in the number of undergraduate 
courses offered, again to the advantage of all concerned. Some- 
times I think that, if administration could only be let go to the dogs 
that education might come in, there should be but a single depart- 
ment of Literature in a college or university, containing specialists 
in the several fields where subdivision is necessary (just as we have 
specialists representing widely different training in single depart- 
ments now), but working with "hearts that beat as one" for the 
common interests of literary study. 1 

At this point I imagine someone saying that the kind of non- 
specialized teaching which I have been proposing — combining 
English now with history or economics, now with philosophy, now 
with Greek or Italian studies — is impossible for any single professor 
(perhaps even for any single department) to undertake to master, 
unless scholarly standards are seriously relaxed. So far as this 
involves the question of the proper training for a teacher of 
English literature, it will be considered in a subsequent paper. 
But at present I shall make three answers. In the first place, it is 
quite possible that we need to reconsider not only our departmental 
system but the definition of individual professorships. Why 
always a Professor of English Language and Literature and one of 
Romance Languages and Literatures? Why not a Professor of 
Renaissance Literature, or of the Literature of the Romantic Move- 
ment? Why not chairs of drama, of fiction, and of criticism, 
unlimited by national or linguistic boundaries ? The training neces- 
sary for such chairs as these would be no more complex or difficult 

1 Better, at any rate, than the purely departmental system is that in use at 
Harvard and elsewhere, providing for federated "divisions" of Modern Languages, etc. 
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than that for a professorship of English from Beowulf to Kipling — 
rhetoric and elocution thrown in. 1 In the second place, we must 
repeatedly remind ourselves of the difference between the needs 
of the special or advanced student and those of the average under- 
graduate. No man is competent to teach the latter unless he is 
willing to guide his flock into many fields which he has not explored 
exhaustively. The college student has need to pick up a bit of 
philosophy from his teacher of grammar, and of style from his 
teacher of history, though each of them would "hasten to take the 
poor debtor's oath," as Mr. Crothers puts it, disclaiming any real 
knowledge outside his own shop. 

In the third place (this demands a separate paragraph), even 
admitting what has just been said, it is true that there remains a 
demand for the more effective linking together of the different 
studies pursued by the undergraduate. Members of a faculty of 
specialists soon reach the limits of their powers in this direction, 
if only for lack of time. Now the English universities, which for 
centuries have devoted themselves to the special problems of 
collegiate instruction, have developed an instrument for such cor- 
relation in the tutorial system. Stripped of its local features — 
social and administrative details — the essence of this system, I take 
it, is that each student has a guide who, from his standpoint, is not 
so much a specialist as a kind of common denominator for two or 
three subjects. This furnishes an opportunity, if the student is 
reading philosophy, French history, and eighteenth-century litera- 
ture, to force him to bring together his ideas respecting these 
different subjects, instead of holding them in the water-tight com- 
partments which he is tempted to create when not only his lectures, 
but his recitations, examinations, and "credits" in the three sub- 
jects are distinct from first to last. With only vague ideas, as yet, 

1 That this suggestion is not so daring as it may seem will be clear on reflection. 
Natural development has already tended, to some extent, to break down the depart- 
mental boundaries very much in the manner proposed. Thus the two leading Ameri- 
can universities now have professorships of the Drama, without specific modification. 
In other cases the title does not yet fit the facts: a certain Professor of Comparative 
Literature is really a professor of Renaissance literature, and another with the same 
title is really professor of mediaeval literature in the vernacular, while a well-known 
Professor of French might with more propriety be entitled Professor of Criticism. 
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regarding detailed methods suited to American conditions, I 
already feel fairly certain that the day approaches when we shall 
look back with perplexed incredulity to the records of a time when 
it was possible to earn a college degree simply by completing a 
prescribed number of individual "courses," and passing a separate 
examination on each one of them. 1 

It is no part of the present purpose to discuss a general tutorial 
system, concerning which, as I have said, I have no positive opin- 
ions. But I am confident that I should like to see some develop- 
ment of tutorial instruction for students of literature, whether 
undertaken by men now on our teaching staffs, or by others trained 
up for the purpose. They should be men of broad cultivation, 
whose special interests might be in any division of philology or 
literature, or in history, philosophy, or fine arts, so long as they 
showed themselves capable of guiding and discussing the under- 
graduate's reading in such a way as to flood his mind with larger 
concepts of knowledge than are likely to find admittance under 
the departmental system as at present administered. 

With more space allowed me, I might further explain why I 
think that some plan of this character would bear encouragingly 
upon the problem of composition teaching — not, to be sure, in its 
most pressing aspect, the cure of illiteracy and the attainment of 
mere decency of expression, but in the aspect which ought to be 
uppermost in collegiate instruction, the development of ability 
in writing as both a source and a medium for maturing ideas. A 
tutor such as I have described, charged with the midwifery of these 
ideas in the region where they are most closely dependent upon the 
form in which they find expression, might be expected to do con- 
siderably more for the student than an instructor who is believed 
(justly or not) to be wholly wrapped up in the contemplation of 
the topical paragraph and the differences between exposition and 
argument. 

1 Decidedly significant, in this connection, is the recent action of the Harvard 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences, permitting the Division of History, Government, and 
Economics to set a final examination for students "concentrating" in that division, 
and providing for the appointment of tutors with a view to proper preparation for such 
a test. See the article on "A General Examination for the A.B. Degree," by Pro- 
fessor R. B. Merriman, in the Harvard Graduates' Magazine for March, 1013. 
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In conclusion it may be well to recapitulate those suggestions 
which have been made with sufficient definiteness to be susceptible 
of summary. In this form, I need hardly say, my proposals assume 
an assured and dogmatic form which they are far from having in 
my own mind. But these are the things which I am disposed to 
think we should try to do for the undergraduate curriculum in 
literature: 

i. Emphasize, in all literature courses, the essential relations 
of literature with social history, philosophy, or aesthetics, so as 
to force reading and study in the related fields. 

2. Insist on the continuous study of one or two foreign lan- 
guages and literatures on the part of every student "specializing" 
in English — and, so far as possible, on the part of every English 
student. 

3. Freely use foreign literature in translation, where it is neces- 
sary for general culture or for the understanding of particular prob- 
lems involved in the study of English literature. 

4. Attempt larger co-operation between the several literary 
departments, cutting out courses which would be superfluous if 
there were but one department of literature, and offering others 
jointly. 

5. Reconsider, as circumstances permit, the definitions of de- 
partments and professorships, with a view to getting a more 
serviceable subdivision of the whole field of literary study. 

6. Attempt tutorial instruction which will aid students to 
correlate cognate subjects more effectively, and establish examina- 
tions which will test the powers of correlation so developed. 

7. Treat composition, for students emphasizing literary studies, 
not so much as an art by itself as an aid to the finding and nurturing 
of ideas in the appropriate fields. 



